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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries; inter- 
spersed with some particulars respecting the Author. By William 
Godwin. 8vo. Wilson. (Unpublished.) 

= Caprices or Fame.—It would be endless to adduce all the 
examples that might be found of the caprices of fame. It has been 
one of the arts of the envious to set up a contemptible rival to 
eclipse the splendour of sterling merit. Thus Crowne and Settle | 
for a time disturbed the serenity of Dryden. Voltaire says, the 
Pheedra of Pradon has not less passion than that of Racine, but 
expressed in rugged verse and barbarous language. Pradon is now | 
forgotten: and the whole French poetry of the Augustan age of 
Louis the Fourteenth is threatened with the same fate. Hayley for | 
a few years was applauded as the genuine successor of Pope; and 
the poem of ‘ Sympathy,’ by Pratt, went through twelve editions. 
For a brief period almost each successive age appears fraught with | 
resplendent genius ; but they go out one after another; they set | 
“like stars that fall, to rise no more.” Few indeed are endowed | 
with that strength of construction that should enable them to ride | 
triumphant on the tide of ages.—It is the same with conquerors, | 
What tremendous battles have been fought, what oceans of blood 
have been spilled, by men who were resolved that their achievements 
should be remembered for ever! And now, even their names are 
scarecly ‘preserved; and the very effects of the disasters they 
inflicted on mankind seem to be swept away, as of no more validity | 
than things that never existed. Warriors and poets, the authors of | 
systems and the lights of philosophy, men that astonished the earth, 
and were looked up to as Gods, even like an actor on the stage, 
have strutted their hour, and then been heard of no more. 

Books have the advantage of all other productions of the human 
head or hand. Copies of them may be multiplied for ever, the 
last as good as the first, except so far as some slight inadvertent | 
errors may have insinuated themselves. The Iliad flourishes as | 
green now, as on the day that Pisistratus is said first to have | 
stamped upon it its present order. The songs of the rhapsodists, | 
the scolds, and the minstrels, which once seemed as fugitive as the 
breath of him who chaunted them, repose in libraries, and are em- 
balmed in collections. The sportive sallies of eminent wits, and 
the Table Talk of Luther and Selden, may live as long as there 
shall be men to read, and judges to appreciate them. 








The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects.—By Allan Cunningham. Vol. 4. (Being Vol. XIX. 
of the Family Library.) 

Inico Jones anp Ben Joxnsox.—Though Ben, according to 
Dr Fuller, wrought at the building of Lincoln’s Inn, with a trowel 
in his hand, and a book in his pocket, he did not hesitate to sa- 
tirize Jones himself for having touched the hand-saw and the plane. 
It may be urged, that he did this without malicious meaning, but 
Drummond, a candid man, says ‘that Jonson was a great lover and 
praiser of himself, and a despiser and contemner of others, given 
rather to lose a friend than a jest, and jealous of everyword and 
action of those about him.’ It is true that the object of the dra- 
matist was to give a living image of the looks and manners of 
the times in which he lived, and that such a character as a ready- 
Witted joiner was necessary in those days of dramas-in barns, and 
masques in country places. But it is perfectly well known, that 
la-and-In Medley, the Joiner of Islington, was meant for Inigo 
Jones ; that the ridicule which it threw on his name and history 
caused him to complain, and that in consequence, the representa- 
tion was forbidden. These are passages sufficiently personal. 

Medley.—Indeed there is a woundy luck in names, sirs, 
And a vain mystery, an aman knew where 
To find it. My godsire’s name J tell you 
Was In-and-in Shuttle, and a weaver he was, 
And it did fit his craft; for so his shuttle 
Went-in-and-in still—this way and then that way. 
And he named me In-and-in Medley, which serves 
A joiner’s craft, because that we do lay 
Things in-and-in, in our work. But I am truly 
Architectonicus Professor, rather ; 
‘That is, as one would say, an architect.—/?. 74. 


Sin Curistorner Wren.—Sir Christopher Wren was of low 
stature, his forehead broad and fair, his nose slightly aquiline, the 
eyes large and expressive, and the whole aspect stamped with intel- 








ligence and talent. He was light and active of body, walked with 


a certain stateliness of air, and his constitution, rather delicate than 
robust, was saved, it is said, from consumption, by habits of regu- 
larity and temperance. ‘That he was a little man, a tradition pre- 
served by Seward sufficiently shows. Charles II, on walking 
through his newly-erected hunting place at Newmarket, said, “ These 
rooms are too low.” Wren went up to the King and replied, “‘ An 
S b 4 b} ” Ty 
please your Majesty, I think them high enough.” Whereupon 
Charles, stooping down to Sir Christopher’s stature, answered with 
a smile, “ On second thoughts I think so too.” He had that calm 
and philosophic temper which contradiction could not disturb; he 
heard his opinions questioned, and even saw his designs deformed 
by the envious or the ignorant, without change of mood or a snap- 
pish remark. 





TO THE TATLER. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Mr. Tarter—Irt is generally considered as our duty to begin 
the sabbath-day with the best dispositions, at least, whatever our 
actions may be; and I believe nobody, of whatsoever faith or sect, 
inculcates that we should pass it less amiably than any other day. 
Now, sir, I do, and the fault is yours. I do not say it is a wilful 
one. Itis my custom to take my breakfast alone, and, six days out 
of the seven, your paper is served up with it; but on the seventh,— 
its place is vacant. It is to little purpose that I take up any other 
paper, ora book. The breakfast itself I could dispense with pa- 
tiently, but the Jutler, which should accompany it, is necessary to 
ine, as a matter of habit, of I shall not, however, tell you all 
the reasons why it is so, but the fact is, that I do not recover the 
privation all day, and that Iam inclined to quarrel with my com- 
panions from morning till night. They, perhaps, might use 
harsher language, were they to speak on the subject, and some of 
them are well known to you, however little you may be aware of it. 
I do not deny, Mr Tatler, that you may require a day’s rest. It 
might, perhaps, be obtained, without subjecting your readers to this 
derangement of — temper; but I am of a kindly nature, and 
in consideration of the pleasure your paper affords me for six days 
in the week, I will, upon one condition, forgive you, It is a plea- 
sure rather than a penance that [ am about to impose on you. I 
have just met with a pleasant little work, called ‘ The Seasons.’ It 








| is full of trees, grass, flowers, streams, birds, and butterflies, and is 


well calculated to inspire those tranquil feelings which we poor 
Londoners cannot seek in the pure air of Heaven, It may com- 
pose the minds of your Sunday non-readers, and therefore it is but 
right that you should do your best to make it known tothem. You 
may think I have some interest in the success of the book. I have, 
sir; I have an interest in the success of every book that treats of 
nature, and speaks in nature’s voice. Further | have none; nor do 
I know any that have, with the exception of the world in general. 
This is not Sunday ; and to this circumstance you are indebted for 
the happiness of the conditional pardon promised you by 
PHILOTATLERIA. 
{Our fair correspondent knows how to punish like a proper 
woman ; that is, by imposing an agreeable penalty. We shall take 
an early opportunity of doing what she desires. } 








Lady Dowager T remarked, “ That carelessness was little 
better than a half-way house between accident and design.” 

Musicat Acrration !—A music-seller in Dublin has taken 
advantage of the present moment of party-feeling, by publishing 
some Orange and Green Quadrilles, respectfully dedicated to Mr 
O'Connell. Also, Mr O’Connell’s Orange and Green Waltz ; 
together with the Aati-Union Quadrilles, and Anti-Union Waltz, 
most respectfully dedicated to the King! Should the two parties 
in Ireland come to blows, the same publisher will doubtless print 
Lord Anglesey’s black and blue Jntroduzione, and his red Finale. 
The anti-union waltz ought to conciliate those moralists who, with 
the late excellent Sir Henry Englefield once at their head, long 
complained of the close junction of the parties in the German 
waltz.—Harmonicon for Feb. 1. 

Porr.—Sir J. Reynolds used to tell the following anecdote rela- 
tive to Pope. When Reynolds was a young man, he was present 
at an auction of very scarce pictures, which attracted a great crowd 
of connoisseurs and others ; when, in the moment ofa very interest- 
ing piece being put up, Mr Pope entered the room. All was in an 
instant, from a scene of confusion and bustle, a dead calm. The 
auctioneer, as if by instinct, suspended hishammer The audience, 
to an individual, as if by the same impulse, rose up to receive the 
poet; and did not resume their seats till he had reached the upper 
end of the room, 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


InturTIon AND Sacacity.—Of the difference between these two 
qualities (the one being immediate in its effect, and the other 
requiring a circuitous process). Foote said, “the former was 
the eye, the latter the nose of the mind.” 


Conc.usive Answers.—Campistron, the French poet, the favo- 
rite and secretary of the duke de Vendome, was gay and volatile, 
and little fitted for all a secretary’s duties. One day, the duke 
quaintly pointed him out to another nobleman, and observed “ There 
sits my secretary, busy with his answers.” Campistron was engaged 
in burning a quantity of letters, addressed to the duke, to save 
himself the trouble of acknowledging them. This was his practice 
with all epistles which were not of great importance: he called it 
despatching business. 


MeN or Genius.—It seems’ the fate of all originality of think- 
ing to be immediately opposed. Bacon was not at all understood 
at home in his own day; his celebrity was confined to his history of 
Henry VIL and to his Essays. In some unpublished letters, I find 
Sir Edward Coke writing very miserable, but very bitter verses, on 
a copy of the Instauratio, presented to him by Bacon; and even 
James I declaring that, like God’s power, “ it passeth beyond all un- 
derstanding.” When Kepler published his work on Comets, the first 
rational one, it was condemned even by the learned themselves as 
extravagant. We see the learned Selden signing his recantation, 
and long afterwards the propriety of his argument on tithes fully 
allowed; the aged Galileo on his knees, with his hands on the 
Gospels, abjuring as absurdities, errors, and heresies, the philoso- 
phical truths he had ascertained. Harvey, in his eightieth year, 
did not live to witness his great discovery established. Adam 
Smith was reproached by the economists for having borrowed his 
system from them, as if the mind of genius does not borrow little 
parts to create its own vast views. The great Sydenham, by the 
independence and force of his genius, so highly provoked the ma- 
lignant emulation of his rivals, that they conspired to have him 
banished out of the College, as “ guilty of medicinal heresy.” 
Such is the fate of men of genius, who advance a century beyond 
their contemporaries !— The Literary Character Illustrated , by the 
History of Men of Genius.—{Men who are beyond their own time, 
must console themselves with hoping that another will do them 
justice. They cannot write with the intellect of a future age, and 
expect that it will be duly appreciated by that of a present. Nor 
do they, if they are the men they take themselves for. Besides, 
there is a certain usefulness in the opposition made to them. It 
puts their notions to the test, tries the gold in the fire, and hinders 
the world from being blown about by every air of novelty. They 
must look upon this lot as an illustrious misfortune. All that they 
can demand is, that men shall honestly oppose them, and not ina 
spirit of heresy and hypocrisy. ] 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN ECHO AND A GLUTTON. 

The following Lines, written in the year 1609, are said to have 
induced Butler to pursue the same idea in his ‘ Hudibras.’ 
DIALOGUE. 

Glutton. My belly I do deify. 

Echo. Fie! 

Gl. Who curbs his appetite’s a fool. 

Echo. Ah! fool! 

Gi. I do not like this abstinence. 

Echo. Hence! 

Gl. My joy’s a feast, my wish is wine. 

Echo. Swine! 

Gl. We epicures are happy, truly. 

Echo. You lie. 

Gi. May I not, Echo, eat ny fill ? 

Echo, Ul. 

Gl. Will it hurt me if I drink too much ? 

Echo. Much. 

Gl. Thou mock’st me, Nymph; Vil not believe it. 

Echo. Believe it. 

Gil. Dost thou condemn, then, what I do ? 

Echo. 1 do. 

Gl. Is’t that which brings infirmities ? 

Echo. It is. 

Gl. Then, sweetest temperance, I’ll love thee. 

Echo. 1 love thee. 

Gl. If all be true which thou dost tell, 

To Gluttony I bid farewell. 

Echo. Farewell. 





TRUE COURAGE. 

What more speaks 
Greatness of man than valiant patience, 
That shrinks not under his fate’s strongest strokes ! 
These Roman deaths—as falling on a sword, 
Opening of veins, with poison quenching thirst, 
Which we erroneously do style the deeds 
Of the heroic and magnanimous man, 
Were dead-eyed Cowardice, and white-check’d Fear, 
Who, doubting tyranny, and fainting under 
Fortune’s false lottery, desperately run 
To death, for dread of death. That soul’s most stout 
That, bearing all mischance, dares last it out. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Honest Man’s Fortune, 








Pope.—A mark of the greatest respect was shown to Pope 
by Frederick Prince of Wales, whilst dining with him at Twick- 
enham. The poet fell fast asleep immediately after dinner; 
Lord Bolingbroke, confounded at this circumstance, wished to wake 
him, but the prince, with great condescension, prevented him, by 


saying: ‘‘ No, no, my lord; we should accommodate ourselves to 
the infirmities of such a man as Mr Pope.” 


New Srrincep INstRuMENT.—A new instrument, of the violin 
class, has been lately invented by a French amateur, which he pro- 
poses to name the contralto, because it will occupy the same place 
among the stringed instruments at present used in an orchestra, as 
the contralto or countratenor voice does in a choir. The name is, 
perhaps, a good one; but the inventor is, we think, unfortunate in 
the reason he gives for his selection. ‘The new-invented instru. 
ment is a /ow alto; and, if called contralto, must derive its appella- 
tion from being, in respect to the common alto or viola of the 
orchestra, what the conter-basso or double bass is to the common 
bass or violoncello,—* In a quartet or sextet,” says the inventor, 
“ there is no objection to two violins.” But then the contralto will 
be substituted with great advantage for the second viola, a part 
often inaudible ; it will diminish the intensity of the low notes pro- 
duced by using two violoncellos—an inconvenience which able 
composers have avoided most frequently only by depriving the 
violoncello of its true character, and which Mr Onslow has been 
so sensible of, that, in his last quintet, he has seemed to hint at the 
very instrument now proposed, by writing a principal part for a 
violoncello-alto— Harmonicon for Feb, \. 


Tue Prince or Wares anp Mrs Firzuersert.—He had 
now formed an attachment of no common kind to a lady, whose 
name at this period came frequently before the public associated 
with his. A veil of ambiguity or mystery covered, and still covers, 
the relations of the Prince of Wales with Mrs Fitzherbert. She 
received all the respect an exercised all the influence which could 
belong to rank, fcharacter, accomplishments and manners, in the 
highest class of society in this country, during her intimacy with the 
prince, and after their separation; and she is still living, surrounded, 
in her advanced years, with all the consideration which could do 
honour to the decline of a life the most estimable. Mrs Fitzher. 
bert was the widow of two husbands, without children by either, 
and the daughter of a gentleman named Sinyth, of reputable birth 
and fortune in Shropshire. ler first husbaad. was Mr Weld, the 
proprietor of Lulworth castle in Dorsetshire; since becoine the 
property of a cardinal of that name and family, and the temporary 
asylum of the exiled king of France, Charles X. Some time after 
the death of Mr Weld, she married Colonel Fitzherbert, wo also 
died within a year after their marriaze. Mrs Fitzherbert was first 


| married at sixteen, and had still all the graces of beauty and youth 

















on the death of Colonel Fitzherbert. She was brought up 
abroad, with every advantage of a costly and consuinmate educa- 
tion. Her beauty had that soit and touching character, the result 
of fair complexion and blue eyes, which distinguishes Englishwomen 
abroad, and obtained her the appellation of the angelic English 
blonde. The cousin of Lord Schon, and related to other distin- 
guished families, she lived in a sphere of suciety in London which 
necessarily made her acquainted with the Prince of Wales. He 
became enamoured, declared his passion, an was the cause of her 
retiring to the continent to avoid his importunities. Having re- 
mained abroad about three years, she returned to England in 1784. 
The prince on her return declared the continuance and repeated 
the sincerity of his attachment, with, it would appear, more suc- 
sess. Their intimacy for some time was known only to the initiated 
in high life: they moved and met in the same society, apparently 
on terms rather of formal than familiar acquaintance. The secret 
was divulged shortly before the prince’s quarre! with the king, and 
base advantage was taken of it to wouad the private feelings of the 
prince, where manly feelings are the most vulnerable. She was of 
a catholic family, herself a catholic; and this was easily turned 
against the Prince of Wales, at a period of religious bigotry and 
political alarm,—:specially in the mind of George IIT, who seems 
to have thought that protestant episcopacy was the sole object of 
the revolution of 1688, and that secret influence, prerogative, and 
parliamentary corruption, were sanctified by their accordance with 
the spirit and interests of the high church.—Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Library. Vol. 2, Life and Reign of George IV. 


Resources aGatnst Passion and Continvep Tuinkinc.—We 
are scarcely aware how we may govern our thoughts by means of 
our sensations. De Lue was subject to violent bursts of passion, 
but he calmed the interior tumult by the artifice of filling his mouth 
with sweets and comfits. When Goldoni found his sleep disturbed 
by the obtrusive ideas still floating from the studies of the day, he 
contrived to lull himself to rest by conning in his mind a vocabulary 
of the Venetian dialect, translating some word into Tuscan and 
French; which being a very uninteresting occupation, at the third 
or fourth version the recipe never failed. This was an art of with- 
drawing attention from the greater to the iess emotion; where, a5 
the interest weakened, the excitement ceased. Mendelsohn, whose 
feeble and too sensitive frame was often reduced to the last stage 


of suffering by intellectual exertion, when engaged in any point of 


difficulty, would in an instant contrive a perfect cessation from 
thinking, by mechanically going to the window, and counting the 
tiles upon the roof of his neighbour’s house.— The Literary Cha- 
racter Illustrated by the History of Men of Genius. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory Lane.—The Jenkinses.—The Devil’s Brother.—Turning the Tables.—And 
Pantomime. , 
“Laut Garpen.—Cinderella.—Married Lovers.—And the Pantomime. 








Drury LANE. 
“ The Devil’s Brother.’—Italcé “ Fra Diavolo,” is altogether a 
poor creature compared with our gallant friend Massaroni—Siateen- 


string-Jack to the gay Du Val. There is no romance in the fel- | 


low: he apes his predecessor, ’tis true, by turning Marquis, but 
like Jack aforesaid, he is an impertinent, mouth-making dandy. 
Moreover he goes sneaking like a rat about the bed-rooms of an 


hotel at midnight to pick gentlemen and ladies’ pockets: and at |C.A.T. Frank Hart 


the last, when he 1s entrapped in his own burrow, he shows “ no 
more valour than a wild duck.” He walks off to prison with the 
vulgar impudence of a pewter-pot-smasher. If we are to have re- 
petitions of Brigandism—yet by the dulness of the audience last 
night we should conclude that the public are weary of them—by 
all means let us have a smack of poetry about the heroes. 

Mr Wattack makes as much of his plebeian Massaroni as might 
be expected from him, but he is allowed no occasions for surprise 
—the best bower-ancher of melodrama; and in short the whole 
piece hangs heavily, and we should conclude has “ sailed to the 
north of public favour.” The music by Mr A. Lex is pretty, be- 
traying here and there in the concerted pieces, a flavouring of the 
Hofer vintage. Mrs Waytert sang an air in her bed-room while 
she is preparing to retire to rest, and a little hymn on her knees to 
the virgin, both simply and correctly in tune. Mr Sincuatr 
should be recommended to take a few lessons in the art of express- 
ing indignation and fury of his brother comedian, Mr Dowron. At 
present his wrath is the meekest emanation, as implying a difference 
of opinion with an opponent that we are acquainted with. The 
“ sucking dove” is an absolute Xantippe compared with him. 

One of the choruses in the piece is an imitation of the prayer in 
Musaniello. While the whole company are at their devation, two 
of the robbers, also on their knees, are nudging each other, and 
cutting jokes. To say nothing of the bad taste of such an action 
in every point of view, it is incorrect as regards the national cha- 
racter these men were representing ; and as an authority for the 
strictness to the letter with which the greatest ruffians in the Ca- 
tholic countries observe the ceremonies of mother church, we refer 


to the beautiful preface which precedes Mr Suevvey’s tragedy of 


the Cenct. 
In justice to “ the great theatres,” we must inform our correspond- 
ent A. A. who complains of their late hours, and long bills of fare; 


that the pernicious innovation complained of, originated at the | 


Haymarket theatre. We are much mistaken if Mr Morris was not 
the first manager who ‘advertised four and even five pieces at one 
representation. The evil having taken root, what alternative had 
the other establishments but to follow the example ? C. 

Otympic THEATRE 
Tue sinaller theatres, whatever may be their other merits, are fairly 
entitied to the praise of endeavouring to gratify the town by a per- 
petual round of novelties, The new burletta, called M/is-apprehen- 
sion, is one of those light and unpretending trifles, which, by aim- 
ing at nothing more than to tickle the ear by a miscellaneous abun- 
dance of puns (always miscellaneous when they are numerous) and 
give a fillip to the spirits of the good-natured who may choose to 
devote half an hour to listen to it, fairly stops criticism at the 
threshold, and bids it bend its frown on graver objects. We shall 
attempt to give a sketch of the plot. 

Miss Fanny (Miss Pincorr), the niece of a worthy pawnbroker, 
Money (Mr W. VrxinG), while visiting the exhibition at Somerset 
House, has the misfortune to get separated from her country 
cousins, but providentially (as the old lady said when she unexpect- 
edly found a trump in her hand) she soon found a companion and 


protector in Frank Hartley (Mr Raymonp) a young barrister, who | 


gallantly offers to escort her home. The young lady, whose con- 


fidence seems soon to have been acquired, suffers the gallant to hold 


her handkerchief while she ties her bonnet; and these indispensa- 
bles being adjusted, they proceed on their way together. Miss 
Fanny, not wishing that her protector, now by course of time 
become her lover, should know that her home was a pawnbroker’s, 
manages to quit him at the door of a neighbour, Miss Bramdéle (Miss 
Sruarr), a spinster on the serious side of fifty. Frank notices the 
house, intending to call there and return the handkerchief. It 
happened that Miss Bramble, not quite satisfied with her own con- 
dition, or commiserating that of the single of the other sex, had 





| 





advertised in the newspapers for a congenial helpmate, and to 
secure as many chances in the lottery as possible, has directed her 
servant to admit any gentleman who may apply and ask to see her, 
even though he might not enquire for her by her selected initials of 
ley is the first who calls; she receives him 

| veiled, and with her head averted; but he has proceeded but a little 
way,in his declaration of love, when Miss Fanny, to his surprise, 
enters. He finishes his declaration, of course, to Miss Funny, Miss 
Bramble (her head still averted) supposing his words to be addres- 
sed to her. To avoid a discovery, he slips out of the room, and 
Miss Fanny txkes his place on the sofa. The yielding Miss Bramble 
then extends her hand to her supposed admirer, and they rise from 
the sofa together. Charmed with her conquest, she turns round to 
become better acquainted with him, and behold—her friend Miss 
Fanny !—what a mis-apprehension! But Frank Hartley has some 
other adventures. He is rather a gay fellow, and stays at his club 
tov late sometimes. The night in question was one of them, 
and not being over sober, he fancies he has lost his watch, 
to recover which, Thomas (Mr Coorer) his trusty servant (very 
much addicted to punning) has placards printed and sent round to 
the pawnbrokers. In the morning his master finds his watch, and 
an application being made to him for a loan by a Mr Williams 
(Mr Coates) he unthinkingly promises he shall have it to-morrow. 
On the morrow he is disappointed of resources, but rather than 
disappoint his friend he resolves to pawn his watch. He accord- 
| ingly presents it at the shop of Money, when, in consequence of the 
placards, he is detained on suspicion of theft; and for a time his 
| character is in jeopardy; but by the subsequent appearance 
| of Miss Fanny, Mr Willams, and Thomas, explanation takes 
place; and nothing is then wanting but the consent of the proper 

| authority to the union of the lovers, which without much demur is 
| obtained. The reader will see that this piece is of a pleasant tex- 
| ture, and the audience by their laughter show that they are of the 
same opinion. The puns abound—superabound even—but the 

| tolerant spirit cf the present age no longer considers punning as 
bad as picking pockets; and therefore authors occasionally take 
advantage, and season their productions too highly with this spice, 
/an extreme which requires more than the caution of a punster to 
| avoid. 








| it be not so rich as it might be, is yet sufficiently spirited not to 
hinder the naturally agreeable effect of the incidents. F. F. 








MisTAKING THE SHELLS FOR THE Kernets.—Toplady, a cele- 
brated Methodist preacher of the last age, somewhere relates a 
story of a coxcomb, who told him that he had read over Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry one afternoon at his tea, only leaving out 
the A’s and B’s and crooked lines, which seemed§to be intruded 
merely tofretard his progress. —Godiin’s Thoughts on Man. 


PRAISE OF PATRIOTISM. 
“ If Themistocles 
Had liv’d obscur’d thus in th’ Athenian state, 
Xerxes had made both him and it his slaves. 
If brave Camillus had lurk’d so in Rome, 
He had not five times been Dictator there, 
Nor four times triumph’d. If Epaminondas 
(Who liv’d twice twenty years obscur’d in Thebes) 
Had liv’d so still, he had been still unnam’d, 
And paid his country nor himself their right ; 
But putting forth his strength, he rescued both 
From imminent ruin: and like burnish’d steel, 
After long use, he shin’d; for as the light 
Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable ; so our lives 
Tn acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others give 
Matter for virtuous deeds by which we live.” 
Chapman’s Bussy a’ Anbois. 








We have but little space to remark on the acting, which if 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE, 


M. LAPORTE respectfully begs leave to inform the NosiLity, SuBscRIBERS to 
the Opera, andthe Pus ic, that this Theatre will open this Evening, with 
A favorite Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
(By Rossini.) 
The Principal Characters by Madame SIGL VESPERMANN. 
Madame CASTELLI. Signor LABLACHE. Signor CURIONI. 
Signor DEVILLE. Signor DE ANGELI. and Signor DE BEGNIS. 





Between the Acts, 
A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
i Dancers. Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle CLARA, 
ademoiselle PROCHE, and Mademoiselle BROCARD, 
Monsieur PAUL, Monsieur EMILE, and Monsieur LEFEBVRE. 


After which, the Favorite Ballet, in Two Acts, of 


LA SOMNAMBULE. 

The Principal Characters by Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle KANIEL, 
Mile. CLARA, Mile. PROCHE, Mlle. DE VIS, and Mme. COPERE, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Lydia, &c. 
M. PAUL, M. EMILIE, M. SIMON, M.GOURIET, M. GEORGE, 

M. D’ALBERT, and M. LEFEBVRE., 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
THE TRON CHEST. 


[By Cotman, the Younger.] 


Lady Helen, Miss PHILLIPS. Blanch, Mrs WAY LETT. 
Barbara, Miss PEARSON, in which she will introduce a new Song, called 
« The Gascon Vespers.””—(D. Lee.) 

Judith, Mrs FAUCIT. Dame Rawbold, Mrs BROAD. 

Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr KEAN. 
Fitzharding, Mr YOUNGE. Wilford, Mr VINING. 
Adam Winterton, Mr FARREN. Rawbeld, Mr COOPER. 
Rawbold’s Boy, Miss CRAWFORD. Sampson, Mr HARLEY. 

Armstrong, Mr SINCLAIR. Orson, Mr BEDFORD. 
Robbers, Mr Yarnold, Mr $. Jones“2Mr Price , Mr Eaton: 

Peter, MrHONNER. Robber’s Boy, Miss POOLE. 


Previous to the Play, Spontini’s Overture to ‘* Nurmahal.” 





fo conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. | 
[By Mr WV. areymore.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 

Columbines, Misses 2 Ai NUTT and BASERE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTH BY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, 8, Sea —lil. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. +.¢ ilboes.—V1l. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—1X. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 20th, 
1830. Witha New Nautical Ballet.--\1. Commercial Dock Canal.—X1II. Nur 
sery for ;Pet Children.—XILI. Outside of Upholsterers—N1V. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranrikvup. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS | 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Vomo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—LagojMaggiore, with the boromean Islands. 





On Monday, Richard the Third; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Operatic Drama, to be called 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 

The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss E. TREE, Therése, Miss P. Horton. 

Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr WILSON. General Kienwitz, Mr BARTLEY. 

Colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. PENSON, 

Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 
Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR, Hubert, Mr Irwin. 


After the Drama, an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 


After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Duc D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marguis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’Dillon, Wr POWER. 
Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT, 
{By Mr FarLey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peiks.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—l!l. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—LV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—Vi. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—\1Il. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—-lower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XIL. A Market.—XILL. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XI1V. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the !limmnination.—XY. fhe Trimmphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 


—XVi. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XV1I1. Ladgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 


intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. —_—— 

On Monday, Fazio; Married Lovers ; and the Pantomime. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TorrenHaM Srreet, Firzroy Souare. 





An Occasional Address, written by J. LuNN, Esq. Tobe Spoken by Mrs GLOVER. 
After which will be presented a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanpew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potrer. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HU MBY., 
Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE, Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN, 

; And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria. 
After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 
Previous to which, a New MS. Overture, by a Student of the Royal Academy of 
Music. And previous to the Entertainment, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi.’ 


Miss AYRES. 


To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN, 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS, Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
Lady Courtall, Miss DALY. Grace Gaylove, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
Sir Charles Courtall, Mr YATES. Sharp, Mr J. REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Bucksrone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE, 
[From M. Scrispe’s “ BaiseR au PORrBUR.”’) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By H. Bayty, Esq.] 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and * Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. | Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
} After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
| MIS-APPREHENSION. 
[By Mr C. Dance.} 
| Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 
Thomas, Mr Cooper. Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
| [Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr Piancue and Mr C, Danes.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
| Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





A Drama, altered from Morvron’s Play of ‘Town and Country’, entitled 
THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. 
The Principal Characters by Miss SCOTT, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Miss Nicol, Madame Simon, Miss Rumens, Miss H. Boden, and Mrs Rogers. 
Mr C. Hill, Mr Gough, Mr Honner, Mr Db. Pitt, 
Mr WILLIAMS, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr VALE, 
Mr Almar, MrHobbs, Mr Young, Mr Amherst, Mr Tully, and Mr Webb. 
| To conclude with the admired Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE INCHCAPE BELL. 
[By E. Firzeacr, Esq.} 
The Dumb Sailor Boy, Miss Scott. 
Becky Butterfly, Mrs Vale. 
Sir John Trevaniey, Mr Gough. 
Guy Ruthven, Vir C. Hill. 
Samson Sawdust, Mr VALE. 


\melia, Miss Jordan. 
Mrs Tapps, Miss Rumens. 
Hans Hattock, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Captain Taffrail, Mr Honner. 
Jupiter Seabreeze, Mr Rogers. 





Cosurc THEeATReE.—Bonaparte’s Destiny—The Silver 
Knight—Jack Sheppard—And Ali 
Halow Seen. 

SapLer’s Wetts Tuearre.— The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and 
Mother Goose—And Satisfied. 





{ 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuareet.—Errincuam Witsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fierp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mars, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 

C, and W. Reyne xt, Priuters, Broad street, Goiden square, 
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